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250 Notes and Discussions 

resolution, in which it was merely proposed that Caesar be required to lay 
down his command ante ceriam diem. There was a single general issue. 
If it had passed, of course a throng of specific proposals, each embodying a 
different date, might have been expected. Between them the senate would 
have to choose. What Scipio's own second motion would have been must 
remain a matter of judgment and conjecture. Whether he would have 
been able to push it through against its competitors must be still more a 
matter of conjecture. 

Scipio's preliminary motion did not pass. The Caesarian tribunes 
promptly vetoed it, and after the fierce forensic contests of the next few days 
the senate finally adopted the consultum ultimum. Constitutional guaranties 
were thereby suspended: no tribunician veto would be recognized under 
martial law. With something like an ostentatiously theatrical pretence 
of disguise and terror, Antony and Cassius, accompanied by Curio and 
Caelius, fled the city to Caesar, and war was on. 

In B.C. i. 2. 6 Caesar, therefore, as he might have been expected to do, 
quotes the wording of Scipio's motion exactly, and all the arguments and 
guesses of the scholars aforesaid, however interesting, have the value simply 
of a speculation about the date that the leaders among the antagonists of 
Caesar might or would have fixed, had they been able to carry successfully 
both their general and afterward their specific resolutions. 

E. T. M. 



OATHS IN MENANDER— SUPPLEMENTA 

In my recently published Princeton dissertation, Studies in Menander 
(Baltimore, 1911), I overlooked the fragment of the Misoumenos, Ox. Pap. 
vii (1910), No. 1013, which appeared later than Korte's Menandrea. In 
1. 8, which is fragmentary, servus Getas swears ]vrj rbv "HAiov. This same 
formula is found in Alexis 246. 1 K., Arched. 3. 4 K., and in Menander, E- 
308, 406 (?), S. 108, and J. I. 23. 

To the examples of the oath by the Twelve Gods, viz., Arist. Eq. 235, 
Alciph. Epist. 2. 3. 8, and Menander S. 91 and Kl. 85, should be added 
Ox. Pap. iv (1904), No. 677. 9, /jlo. t]ovs SwSeica 6e[ov<s, speaker unknown. 
There is little reason to question the restoration. The style and language 
of the fragment suggest the New Comedy, and the use of this oath would 
favor an ascription to Menander. 

The oath by Hestia appears at last in Menander in a new fragment of 
J. I., discovered by Lefebvre in further examination of the Cairo finds 
(Korte, Deut. Lit., 1911, 2525; Berl. phil. Woch., 1911, 1421). 

F. Waeeen Wright 
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